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The Climax 


HE invasion of Europe is the climax of a 

gigantic conflict. It is for this climax that 
millions of men have been trained and billions of our 
resources have been expended. The result is, in a 
sense, a foregone conclusion; for the superiority in 
men and engines of war on the side of the Allies is 
so heavy, that victory is certain, however unknown 
the price of it may be. 


Could not, we have been asked by several corre- 
spondents, this final bloody and tragic chapter of the 
war be obviated? Could peace negotiations not be 
opened now? Would not the obvious superiority of 
our resources have the same effect in bringing the 
enemy to his senses, as their actual display in battle ? 
These correspondents nourish the hope that history 
can be made a little less tragic by reducing it to the 
calculations of a chess game, in which one partner 
is ready to call quits, when the figures on the board 
prove that he is check-mated. 

The fact that this is not possible can only be com- 
prehended if we understand the whole complexity of 
spiritual and physical factors in mankind’s historic 
conflicts. All human conflicts are spiritual rather 
than physical in the sense that more than mere sur- 
vival is at stake; but they are physical in the sense 
that in every great contest of will the opposing sides 
inevitably summon and expend all available re- 
sources, including all their physical resources. Mod- 
ern technical civilization, which has made the total 
harnessing of all resources possible, has added a 
new dimension to these historic conflicts. It has de- 
stroyed the last vestige of the “game” from warfare 
and reduced it to a complete and pitiless contest of 
will and power. It was not Nazism but the conditions 
of a technical society which introduced the “all or 
nothing” note into our present war. 


If men were more “spiritual” and if their rational 
calculations and spiritual ambitions were not so in- 
timately related to all their vital capacities, they 
might engage in such contests and resolve them short 
of the final contest of physical strength. If, on the 
other hand, they were less “spiritual” and closer to 
the animal level, physical fatigue might end a con- 
flict. But men have the spiritual capacity to defy 
fatigue. They may, as the Germans are now doing, 
distil a kind of desperate morale from their very 
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despair, and continre"trwtopetess- conflict, persuad- 
ing themselves that some imponderable factor in the 
struggle may yet weigh the balances in their favor. 
We were glad when the British had this extra spir- 
itual resource after Dunkerque, or our cause would 
have been lost. That the Germans should have it 
too, means that our cause cannot triumph until every 
potential superiority is actualized upon a tragic field 
of battle. The whole thing has to be spelled out and 
every “i” must be dotted and every “t” crossed in 
actual history before the loser accepts the logic which 
must be apparent even to him, long before all the 
sentences are written. 





If men were a little more “spiritual” and could 
detach themselves a little more from the brutal con- 
flicts in which they become involved, the potential 
victors might have transcended the conflict suffi- 
ciently to make more generous plans for the world 
in which they must live after the war. If they had 
done this with honesty and imagination, it would 
have become apparent to them and to their foes, that 
they cannot afford either to annihilate or to im- 
prison their foes permanently. They could have de- 
fined conditions of peace which would have robbed 
the foe of his final resource of desperate morale by 
giving him confidence in the virtue of our victory. 
Thus “spiritual” factors might have supported 
physical fatigue in bringing the conflict to an earlier 
conclusion. But this was not to be. During the 
conflict we actually threaten the foe with a more 
dire fate than we can actually afford to inflict upon 
him. In the long run our own prudence, even 
though we may be lacking in pity, must mitigate the 
fury of our vindictive passions. 

But we cannot, or at least we did not, detach 
ourselves sufficiently from the immediate necessities 
and perils of the struggle to look that far into the 
future. Thus men increase the fury of their con- 
flicts in each present moment because they have 
enough imagination to fear the future but not enough 
circumspection to plan for it amidst the distractions 
of battle. If we were only a little more spiritual or 
a little less so! If we could only limit our struggles 
to time and place and the immediate physical re- 
sources, as animals do. If only we did not draw the 
ages of the past into the present moment, so that 








memories of past hurts did not aggravate our present 
animosities! If only we did not have the capacity 
to make fear of the unknown future serve the desper- 
ate resolution of the present hour. Or if, on the 
other hand, we could only, transcend the moment 
sufficiently to calculate its consequences more wisely, 
and to mitigate its furies more generously ! 


This war, as every war, is thus a vivid portrayal 
of man’s tragic majesty and misery. We are not 
animals and we are not angels. Nothing is natu- 
rally limited in our life as in the animal world, and 
everything finds difficulty in finding its proper limit 
and its proper end. If men learn to live with any 
charity under these conditions of their existence, the 
charity must obviously be something more than a 
cool calculation which limits animal passion. For 
the mind, from which rationalists expect to derive 
this calculation, is intimately related to our passions, 
and frequently aggravates them. 


Charity can come only from a faith and a repen- 
tance which surveys the whole human situation in 
such a way that we know ourselves to be involved 
with even our worst enemies in a common human 
situation, for which there is no final resolution in 
our own resources. “Only the infinite mercy is ade- 
quate to the infinite pathos of human existence.” 
Where that is known, something of the divine mercy 
is transferred to the human agents. Our charity 
can only be the fruit of humility. We are too deeply 
enmeshed in history’s tragic conflicts to stand above 
them. Yet if we know this to be true, we can stand 
above them “by faith.” In faith the spirit of con- 
trition is generated. We become humbly aware of 
the sinful mixture of the spiritual and the physical 
which makes our historic conflicts so terrible and 
tragic, and from that awareness some merciful miti- 
gation of the fury of the conflict must be derived. 

R.N. 


Editorial Notes 


A chaplain writes us: “The Catholic, Lutheran 
and Episcopalian chaplains are the happiest among 
us. They all have something to go on with their 
men. The rest of us have to start from scratch.” 
It would not be easy to define just what these three 
groups have in common, unless it be traditions of 
common worship and of sacramental certainties 
which give a substance to the religious life which the 
other denominations lack. Whatever it is, the chap- 
lain’s testimony is supported by many other ob- 
servers of the religious life of the army. The fact 
that “the rest of us have to start from scratch” is no 
fault of the chaplains. It is a rather dismal testi- 
mony of the spiritual poverty of American Protes- 





tantism and a proof that all the moral exhortation 
in the world does not produce a sound religious life. 
The religious poverty of the men in the army is, of 
course, partly the consequence of a secular age. But 
obviously it is also apparent among the men who 
have traditional connections with our churches and 
have been nurtured in our Sunday schools. 

We have to start from scratch with them partly 
because the experiences in which they find them- 
selves are seemingly so unrelated to what they re- 
gard as religion. A fundamentalist religion with its 
atrophied legalism might be no more and no less 
irrelevant to them than a liberal version of Chris- 
tianity with its simple admonition to do good. What 
insight and wisdom has such a religion to offer men 
who know that it is not easy to do good and to be 
good, and that in certain situations it seems quite 
impossible ? 

But partly the difficulty lies in the poverty of the 
worship life of American Protestantism. Without 
the support of a worshiping community, the religious 
life of all but a few saints disintegrates; and re- 
ligious assurances are dissipated in the distractions 
of the world. 

@ 


The discipline to which Father Orlemanski has 
been subjected by his diocesan bishop after his 
memorable and notorious visit to Stalin, makes it 
quite apparent that the Catholic Church does not in- 
tend to come to terms with Russia quite as simply 
as was contemplated in the conversations between 
the priest and the dictator. While we believe that 
hatred of communism is something of an obsession 
in the Catholic Church, and one which may make 
our necessary cooperation with Russia very difficult, 
we do not think that Stalin helped matters much by 
what he undoubtedly regarded as a shrewd tour de 
force. The Roman Catholic Church is, for better 
or worse, a political as well as a religious world 
power. Stalin could not hope to solve the issues 
between either Russia or Britain or Russia and 
America, by summoning some obscure member of 
parliament or some unknown editor in Arizona to 
confer with him on these issues. It was a romantic 
idea while it lasted; but it was too romantic to last. 

All of us, whether Catholic or Protestant, will 
have to learn a little more circumspection in dealing 
with the Russian issue. We rightly do not want 
Europe to be delivered into the hands of Russia. 
But we wrongly make some rather strange demands 
upon Russia. We might ask ourselves, whether we, 
if we were in the Russian position, would allow an 
essentially hostile exiled government to be estab- 
lished as the ruling regime in a neighboring state. 
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On the Treatment of Germany 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


HE impulse to punish is not necessarily venge- 

ful. As an expression of solemn public de- 
nunciation of crime it may be a public duty. Such 
punishment belongs to the realm of ritual: it records 
a judgment which is also a feeling. No merely in- 
tellectual disposal of crime, no mere certificate of 
guilt, can do the work of a punishment which ex- 
presses a verdict of men’s consciences, including the 
consciences of the condemned. 

The difficulty of finding a punishment for war- 
making is therefore not due to any inherent falsity 
in the notion of punishment itself. It is due to the 
nature of the offence, the problem of determining the 
persons to be punished, and the means available for 
expressing the abhorrance men ought to feel in terms 
of appropriate suffering. 

One obvious consideration is that there is as yet 
no tribunal which is authorized to speak for the con- 
science of mankind, as distinct from the conscience 
of one party to the war. It is no deterrent to a pro- 
nouncement of condemnations that it must be issued 
by fallible men as against other fallible men. For 
the disinterested judgment of fallible men has al- 
ways been the source of a justice inferior to that 
of any one judging his own case. Men are lifted 
above themselves by the rites of a great office. But 
in this case, the office is absent. The only approxi- 
mately fitting voice would be that of the universal 
Church, if it could assume an ancient role of arbiter 
of the deeds of heads of state. I do not say that 
an adequate court for apportionment of war guilt 
is impossible. I say only what is evident—that it 
must be clear of all suspicion, that it is a judicial 
continuation of the war itself. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle is the fact that war- 
making is too vast a crime to be punished. Its 
devastations in terms of blood and treasure, in 
the destruction of unique possessions precious to all 
mankind, in the breach of every continuous upward 
effort, in the waste of youth and genius, in the in- 
fusion of kill and hate into the spirit of millions, 
in the weakening of every common front of civili- 
zation, amount to a catastrophe for which no repara- 
tion, no suffering, no atonement can suffice. The 
higher man’s cultural achievements, the greater their 
fragility: warfare in modern terms releases upon 
these vulnerable structures force commensurate with 
that of a convulsion of nature. It is impossible to 
punish an earthquake; it is likewise impossible to 
punish a release of war. 

The attempt to do so must almost inevitably pro- 
voke the impression of pettiness, perhaps of com- 
plete futility in the effort to say what requires to 
be said. 


Punishment is pointless unless it lights on the 
wills that have sinned. For the case of the war- 
makers which are their wills, and how long do they 
last to feel the load of reprobation? Is it an his- 
toric deed that is to be punished, or is it a kind of 
will which is to be exterminated from the earth? 
The search for an adequate punishment runs into the 
routes of extermination and then finds itself falling 
into a new crime of its own. There are no wills 
which are to be expurged because of their kind, 
so long as they are still human. Wills are to be 
punished because of their deeds, and any punish- 
ment which blasts a nation today falls upon the 
generations that have not done that sin. In visiting 
the iniquities of their fathers upon them, they are 
prevented from making that turn toward health and 
cooperation which a sane punishment should wel- 
come. 

There is no way to punish a nation which does 
not punish the punisher as well. If the culprit 
nation must be policed, the policing powers are 
constrained by the logic of their office, and are 
forced to keep the psychology of the jailer. If the 
culprit nation is to be kept poor and powerless, it 
will require the constant exercise of antagonist 
power to limit the normal growth of power. And if 
the nation is capable of contributing something to 
mankind, the punisher has to exercise the insidious 
function of preventing it from doing so. The pun- 
isher condemns itself to partial death in order to 
inflict partial death on the wrong-doer that once 
was. It would be easily possible for a group of vic- 
tors to find themselves, on this program, not pun- 
ishers any longer but guardians of a breeding place 
of mental and physical disease. 

But after all, is there not something inept in the 
notion of adding punishment to defeat? Is not de- 
feat itself the immediate and pertinent punishment 
of war-making? 

The direct rebuke to illicit use of force is that it 
evokes the answering forces of the threatened. Aim- 
ing to identify its own power with its right, the 
aggressor power has staked its fate upon success. 
In terms of its own measure of right it is shown 
wrong : in terms of every other measure it was wrong 
to begin with, on every ground, including its own 
chosen ground, it stands condemned. 

And it has lost the costs of war. It stands a 
ruined and a bankrupt state, bled of its young man- 
hood, shattered in its economic life, shorn of its 
self-respect, a defeated enemy of mankind. 

What further losses can add to its suffering or 
disgrace? Modern war is punishment for all who 
partake in it. War-making with defeat is double 








punishment for the nation. And in time the third 
punishment will arrive, the sober and inescapable 
and long-lasting verdict of history. 

There must be no easy evasions of the conse- 
quences of guilt by those persons to whose doors 
guilt can be brought. There must be no condoning 
of the treachery to human progress involved in re- 
pudiation of accepted laws of war. There must be 





no relaxation of the wrath and contempt which fol- 
low the reversions to brutality so marked in certain 
sectors of this war. 

But when the will to punish is directed against a 
nation, it needs a prayer for intelligence and true 
aim, and another for adequate dignity and for re- 
sponsibility for the whole human future, and a third 
of enquiry whether we are fit to punish. 


American Economic Power 


JAMES R. MUTCHMOR 


O point out some perils and problems of Ameri- 

. can.economic power, within the space of a brief 
article is a difficult task, not to be undertaken readily 
by an outsider such as the writer, whose knowledge 
of the subject is limited. At the special request of 
the editors of this paper, however, the task is ac- 
cepted. What follows is not given by way of gratui- 
tous advice and certainly not in a presumptuous 
manner. 

American economic power is vast. Its growth has 
been and continues to be rapid and it has reached the 
proportions of a Colossus. It bestrides the world. 
Under the Monroe Doctrine, this power has moved 
into all parts of the Western Hemisphere. Some of 
its strongest units were well established in Europe, 
Africa and the Far East before the outbreak of the 
present war. Though no declared policy concerning 
the future of America’s economic power has been 
given to the world, it is assumed in Britain, Russia, 
and other centers of power that America not only 
has, but will continue to have, a dominant place in 
determining the economic affairs of mankind. Small 
nations wonder if sections four and five of the 
Atlantic Charter will keep American economic power 
within bounds. 

In such meetings as UNRRA and a parallel con- 
ference in Hot Springs, Virginia, American planning 
both in these meetings and before them, was plain 
for all concerned to see. United States just naturally 
accepted a major role. It was under American 
guidance, if not domination, that such functional 
international bodies as UNRRA came into existence. 
United States has set out her views re monetary 
control and international exchange, and has let it be 
known that she plans to have a good deal to say 
concerning the future of world trade. This dominant 
position in the realm of economic power is noted with 
concern within United States as well as outside her 
borders. Some American churches either in indi- 
vidual capacity or through the Federal Council of 
Churches, are alert and even critical concerning the 
present trend of American economic power. Indeed, 
American “imperialism hunters” who criticize British 
colonial methods are being told by some of their 
own countrymen that they should cast out the beam 


of economic power from their own jaundiced eyes 
before endeavouring to pluck the mote of equally 
dangerous imperialism from greedy Anglo-Saxon 
eyes. 

To bring this subject to a closer focus it is relevant 
to consider its bearings in one country. For the 
purpose of this article, Canada, the largest debtor of 
the Unived States, is taken as an illustrative area. 
Such factors as American investments, American en- 
terprise, tariff policy, cultural influences and the more 
recent naval, military and air undertakings are to be 
noted. 

First: In point of time and extent come American 
investments and industries. The extent of American 
economic power in the Canadian scene can be gauged 
by considering the fact that its investment totals 
between five and six billion dollars, a sum double the 
Canadian national non-revenue bearing debt at the 
beginning of 1939. Of this large total 40 per cent is 
invested in bonds and 60 per cent in industrial stocks 
and in such operations as mining, lumbering and 
related industries. 

From the above indication of American economic 
power in Canada, it will be clear that Canadian 
finance is closely related to the American dollar. For 
a long time now all industry north of the border has 
felt the compelling commercial contiguity of the 
3,000 mile international boundary. The industrial 
part of this investment is varied and includes auto- 
mobile and farm machinery companies, pulp limits 
and mills, oil and gasoline concerns, electrical, chemi- 
cal and some food and drug lines, and such ferrous 
and non-ferrous undertakings as International Nickle, 
copper, zinc and gold mines, and above all the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. The last 
named organization is one of the great economic 
powers with holdings in British Guiana, Greenland, 
India, Australia and England. Its Canadian output 
of “electrified mud” is sufficient to supply a consid- 
erable part of the war-time aluminum needs of all 
the United Nations. 

On the whole Canadians have welcomed American 
capital, technical skill and leadership and above all 
the American willingness to take risks, and complete 
big jobs. Much of the success of Canada’s mining 
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operations, for example, stems from American effort. 
This invasion of American economic power, however, 
has given rise to some criticism. 

In that much of American investment is in Cana- 
dian forests and mines, there is concern and even 
criticism over the rapid depletion occurring from such 
extractive operations. American economic power 
takes large profits ; Canada is left stumps for forests, 
holes in the ground and “ghost” communuities in 
place of mines and mining towns. Insult is added to 
injury when Canadian pulp becomes the format on 
which The Chicago Tribune launches attack after 
attack upon the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Canada included. 

Not infrequently a Canadian government or con- 
ciliation board has difficulties when a strike or lock- 
out occurs in an industry controlled from an Ameri- 
can headquarters. An American company within its 
United States operations coming under the Wagner 
Act accepts collective bargaining and even a closed 
shop, but the same company, in its Canadian sub- 
sidiary, may, and frequently does, contest every effort 
of organized labour to establish a union. To be sure 
Canadian organized labour is closely related to the 
American labour groups, but even such inter-locking 
arrangements often do not suffice to enable either 
the Canadian union concerned or a governmental 
board to effect a peaceful settlement in an American 
owned subsidiary. A major problem in this whole 
field will arise if American economic power is 
strengthened by a further turn of American politics 
to the right in November 1944. Such a problem will 
be made even more acute if with the swing of United 
States to the right, there is a move of Canadian 
opinion rather sharply to the left. 

Second: In point of importance, if not in time, 
are the tariff relations between the two countries. In 
1911 when the late President Taft, who proposed a 
reciprocity agreement which would have been to 
Canada’s economic advantage to have accepted, called 
our land an “adjunct” to United States, he set back 
considerably the progress made to that date in lower- 
ing tariff barriers between the two countries. More 
recently under the Republican regime, high tariffs 
became the order of the day and such enactments as 
the Fordney-McCumber one, proved very onerous to 
Canada. Actions such as these resulted in some bitter 
feelings north of the border. It appeared that in the 
view of American economic power operators, Canada 
was a vassal state to be exploited on the economic 
level. 


The Ottawa Agreement, engineered by Canada’s 
Prime Minister Bennett, was our answer in a com- 
monwealth setting to such American actions. Fortu- 
nately, in more recent years, Mr. Cordell Hull has 
brought a kindlier attitude to bear with the result 
that more constructive action has been taken includ- 
ing the lowering of some tariffs. North of the 


border Canada’s present Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, and his government, have 
responded gladly. The pathway between Ottawa and 
Washington is now well marked, well worn by jour- 
neyings north and south and thoroughly “good neigh- 
boured” in its character. Probably there never was 
a time in the histories of our two countries when a 
healthier relation existed in the matter of tariffs. 
Long may it continue! 

Third: The third and more recent American 
imperialistic trend is a cultural one expressed in 
growing sales of American magazines in Canada and 
wide and welcomed showing of American movies. 
These allies of American economic power may be 
regarded as the sugar coating for the cake. Directly 
and indirectly they serve as advertising media of a 
high and potent nature. Not much high pressure 
sales talk is required in this land to increase the use 
of American products when from movie and magazine 
there flows into our daily life an ever widening stream 
of pro-American teaching. American radio programs 
are a growing factor in this field. 


Fourth: And probably the most unpredictable 
form of American economic power is the war-time 
entry of American Armed Forces and their corollary 
construction units into Canadian territory. This 
most welcomed invasion is by sea, land and air. 
Today it connotes no more than the good neighbour 
policy outlined by President Roosevelt at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. Already, however, there are questions 
in the Canadian mind. Not long ago a Canadian 
Army officer phoning from Calgary to an American 
Army office in Edmonton was greeted with the words 
“American Army of Occupation,” uttered by the 
office girl at the Edmonton end of the line. The story 
is that the Canadian Colonel covered the telephone 
with his hand for the space of three minutes to 
permit his volley of oaths to have free flow without 
immediately upsetting the poise of a feminine mouth- 
piece of the American Army in Canada. Does the 
present situation presage a permanent and continu- 
ing line of policy? Are there signs that American 
economic power is being increased by the extension 
of her military might, as noted above? We will be 
on the watch to see whether American trade follows 
the American flag. 

This article ends with some question marks and 
rightly so. Canada and United States have made 
progress quickly. Never in their past histories have 
twelve-month periods been so pregnant with far 
reaching results as now. Yet, no one can or should 
be dogmatic on such grave current issues. 

It is for men of goodwill both north and south of 
the border to see to it that, come what may, mere 
size, wealth and efficiency are not used to advance 
economic power as such, but rather made to pro- 
vide for human needs wherever they may be found. 








Holy Temptation 
CLARENCE KILDE 


VERY one in the service has his temptations. 
That of the chaplain is the temptation to the 
priesthood. Because his life is a lonely life. I my- 
self get as hungry for searching conversation as for 
a good steak. Most of the time I have to lie down 
with Edna St. Vincent Millay, “lean with my hun- 
er. 
. Of course, there are the ravens. After a few 
months, sense seems to seep out of their screaming 
speech. And down by the bay there are gulls cir- 
cling and screaming. As long as they talk to you 
one gets by ordinary psychological tests, but when 
one gets caught talking to them—that’s a sinister 
sign! Much better to imitate the brooding silence 
of the eagle in a nearby high hill crag. 

March was a gray month. The leaden gray of 
the sky and the slate gray of the sea, the gray soil 
of volcanic ash, and the sense of gray in the soul 
all merge into a mood born of the mists. The ravens 
are large from satisfied ravenish appetites, the 
winter foliage of feathers stand out in shaggy tufts 
in the wind. Ravens in misty, moisty March remind 
me of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mosses from an old 
Manse, a crow in a naked March tree in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery; or again it is an Edgar Allen 
Poeish mood. On the inner ear one seems to hear 
the Fall of the House of Usher, but it may be the 
sound of one’s personality splitting. 

Here in the Aleutians God left off creation on 
Saturday night and never returned Monday to finish 
the creation. Now the War Department plays God 
by proxy to make over the islands to some purpose. 
But they are only good for fighting wars. Yet even 
after all the work of the Army Engineers most of 
the Aleutians remind one of the opening chapter of 
the Bible, “The earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

It has been said the ease with which the Aleuts 
were converted to Christianity was in part due to 
the fact they thought the opening chapter of Genesis 
described their islands. For they had seen islands 
rise out of the water and other islands sink from 
sight. Tidal waves destroyed their village. After 
volcanic eruptions, the dust darkened the skies for 
days. I myself have seen this sight on a clear day 
so rare in winter, the view of a volcanic cone lazily 
smoking. At first the sight strikes one as an illu- 
sion, a moving white cloud back of the cone. But 
no, it is true. That heavy blanket of snow and ice 
wrapped around the shoulders of the mountain belies 
the raging fires in its belly. 

And then there are the storms. They may last 
for days. On occasions a wind may be so high that 
strong men fall down trying to walk out into the 
storm. Vision may be restricted to a few yards. 





The steady how] and wail of the high velocity winds 
eventually prey on the mind. Nature becomes per- 
sonified, as if resenting the encroaching human na- 
ture. 

So, in the awesome Aleutians of nature’s northern 
wonderland, the mysticism of the childhood of the 
race returns. In God-forsaken places of earth God 
insinuates himself into the consciousness again. A 
person is puny when pitted against the elemental 
forces of nature. And with the return of awe and 
humility God has a chance to return too. The mys- 
tical emphasis in spirituality is nurtured in life close 
to sea, sky, and soil. And with the return of a 
mystical emphasis comes a re-appreciation of the 
ministry of priesthood and classic symbols. 

Again the growing conviction that sin is not just 
stupidity, but is of the soil of the earth and there- 
fore inescapable makes for dependence of cleansing 
upon the miracle of sacramental religion in orthodox 
Christianity. This sin, like dirt in the air, envelopes 
us. The soldier is never far from the atmosphere of 
vulgarity. He is trained for mass murder, he may 
experience the sights and stench of carnage, and 
there is ever the boredom which is the devil’s work 
shop. Denial of sexual gratification sharpens the 
tendencies toward the salacious. When one is sur- 
rounded with the suggestive in speech and song 
there is no escape except in the sacraments admin- 
istered by a priest. Rational expository sermons 
make no sense to a soldier seeking some kind of 
relief in religion. The sermon is the way of ab- 
stractions which pall on the tired mind. What helps? 
Only those things one can see, hear, and touch... . 
old prayers of penitence endlessly repeated, confess- 
ing the Apostle’s Creed, kneeling for the elements 
of wafer and wine, the sight of a robed priest moving 
about an altar adorned with lit candles that softens 
and quietens the place, creating a sense of expecta- 
tion. And there stands the cross; symbol carrying 
a clue to the comprehension of suffering. 

So the chaplain’s work and environment drives 
him toward the priestly function of the ministry. 
In the army revivals in religion are not expected or 
attempted. Under the circumstances there is neither 
time nor inclination. And classes or discussion 
groups in full analysis of social questions are not 
desired by those primarily concerned with prosecut- 
ing the war nor wanted by those who do the work, 
the training, and the fighting. Soldiers are self- 
conscious and ashamed of expressing interest in 
social questions. Cynically they feel they are pawns 
in a game surrounded by conflicting propaganda. 
This only irks them. So the chaplain nurtured in 
prophetic religion with its social radicalism becomes 
a lonesome chaplain. Furthermore, he usually ac- 
tually lives alone to facilitate the function of a coun- 
selling ministry. The soldier prefers to find the 
chaplain alone when the need comes to discuss a per- 
sonal problem. 
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Again, the circumstances call the chaplain to 
follow the life of celibacy. And companionship with 
the opposite sex is swiftly held in suspect. The 
chaplain must be sympathetic with others, but stern 
with himself. 

Thus, for many reasons, both the environment 
and the nature of his work conspires to make the 
chaplain think of himself more and more as a 
priest. The natural emphasis falls on personal work, 
administering the sacraments, calling on the sick, 
comforting the wounded, and burying the dead. 

Now the peril in the chaplain’s temptation toward 


The World Church 


Nazi Censorship Hinders Work of 
Churchmen in France 


Because of Nazi censorship, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant churchmen in occupied France are having in- 
creasing difficulty in “addressing all the faithful” and 
in “giving them comfort and maintaining their hope 
for better days,” according to an article in the Swiss 
newspaper Gazette de Lausanne. Neither Catholic 
nor Protestant Lenten sermons were heard in the 
small French villages this year because of the censor- 
ship. 

“For the first time in twenty years,” the article said, 
“the Lenten sermon of Pastor Marc Boegner, President 
of the National Council of the Reformed Church, was 
not permitted to be broadcast. Henriot [Philippe Hen- 
riot, Vichy propaganda minister] had demanded that 
sermons should no longer be preached in the Eglise 
Reforme in Passy before a large congregation.” The 
article said that the same restrictions were imposed on 
Pere Panucci, a priest at Notre Dame. 

“Thus,” the article continued, “neither Catholic or 
Protestant sermons could be heard in the small French 
villages, as happened on Christmas Eve at the time of 
the Front Populaire, when anti-clericalism was fash- 
ionable. 


The Problem of Hate 


A chaplain has written to his former congregation 
the following interesting estimate of attitude of the men 
in the forces: 

“Two bits of writing have struck me recently for 
their accurate insight into the psychology of our armed 
forces. One was a piece in Time by Robert Sherod 
on Tarawa, in which he describes the Marine as being 
loyal to the Marine Corps, but not knowing what beyond 
that to give his allegiance to. Not Christ, not freedom, 
not even America claims his heart-felt loyalty—but only 
his mates and his branch of the service. The other 
writing was the splendid book The Battle Is the Pay-off 
by R. Ingersoll; in which the last chapters describe the 
soldier’s war-aim not as the destruction of fascism or 
of Germans, but only to get it over and get home. These 
two accurate insights bear on the question of hatred. 
Our fighting men do not ‘hate’ the Japs (or Germans) 
in any personal or vivid sense. The Jap is only a 


the priesthood lies in the making of religion ulti- 
mately a cult of death. This destroys the tension 
of the Judeo-Christian dialectic of emphasis in both 
the personal and the social, the eternal and the time- 
ly, the transcendental and the immanent, the vertical 
and the horizontal references of prophetic religion. 


The emotional weariness and loneliness of the 
chaplain lies precisely here, in the maintaining of 
this tension-creating dialectic in the face of the 
temptation to the tension-destroying absolute of a 
purely priestly ministry. 
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stubborn little devil that stands in the way of our ‘get- 
ting back to the States.’ 

“In short, our lads have no strong sense of good or of 
evil; they don’t understand fascism nor do they intensely 
hate it; they don’t understand freedom nor do they in- 
tensely love it. They want only to get home... . I 
have kept this whole problem in mind continually, as I 
suppose all Christians must, and have tried always to 
do what I could and stand for the right. The main 
problem is not hatred or treating Japs like animals. The 
main problem is to show people the alternative: to teach 
them what the Brotherhood of Man really means. That’s 
the thing they don’t see, even among their own kindred 
and countrymen. Do we not ourselves often treat each 
other like animals? Our job is to inspire loyalty to 
Christ and let hatred take care of itself. We need more 
hatred of fascism, less of fascist peoples.” 


New Coventry Cathedral 


The plan for the rebuilding of Coventry Cathedral 
has been made public. The guiding thought of the 
plan is that the new Cathedral is to be a “Christian 
service station.” The altar will be placed at the center, 
so as to manifest that the message of the Cross is to 
dominate all life. The building will contain a com- 
munity house, where a number of clergy and laymen 
will live together as a group of servants of the whole 
community. One of the chapels will be a “Chapel of 
Unity” where Anglicans and Free Church will meet 


and worship together. LC.P.LS., Geneva. 


Correspondence 
Sirs: 

... The article entitled, “Foxhole Religion,” appearing 
some issues ago, could be amply documented. May I 
commend you on your effort to combat the religious 
apathy and opposition with which it was concerned. .. . 
My work is still among Negro soldiers for the most 
part. They are in many respects doing a fine job. 
The efforts which you and other Christians are making 
to mitigate injustices to their race are a source of 
comfort and strength to us who must guard them 
against the temptation to cynicism and discouragement. 


CHapLain, U.S.A. OVERSEAS. 
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Sirs: 

Your edition of March 6, 1944, arrived this afternoon 
and I read with great interest your two forthright arti- 
cles, “The Church’s Support of the Chaplains” and 
‘“Foxhole Religion.” You have certainly “hit the nail 
on the head” and I hope you will continue to drive it 
home. 

If you will permit me I would like to make a few 
comments on the articles. Of the first I wish to say 
a fervent “Amen” to your pointing out the need of 
religious retreats for chaplains. After twenty-four 
months’ overseas duty without a library and without 
those opportunities for renewal, I for one am beginning 
to feel a great need for something to offset the in- 
evitable intellectual and spiritual anemia. 

At no time have I encountered hostility to my work. 
Indifference, yes, but not hostility. Nor has there been 
any limitation explicit or implied relative to how or 
what I should preach and I am not given to avoiding 
issues. 

In “Foxhole Religion” excellent as it was on the 
whole, I must disagree with the train of thought summed 
up by the words “Religious atrophy among men who 
have been in combat is only too evident in their moral 
life.” As previously stated, I have been overseas 
twenty-four months and have been with the same unit 
of infantry men the entire time. It has been eighteen 
months since we first went into combat. In those 
months we have seen as much combat as any other 
unit in the army. It has been an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to observe the transition from garrison soldiers 
in training to veteran combat troops. In my opinion the 
morals of the men of combat units compare favorably 
with those of the rear echelon units. The conditions 
of which the writer (of “Foxhole Religion”) speaks 
are not due to atrophy. The brutal sweep of war has 
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laid bare the moral and spiritual fiber of our men. In 
as much as these men constitute a cross section of 
America, what we have revealed is little less than the 
moral and spiritual fiber of America itself. It is my 
conviction that much of the conventional morality we 
accept so placidly in times of peace is actually little 
more than the result of the pressure of social opinion 
and the economic desirability to appear respectable in 
the eyes of the community. Army life, the war and 
all the changes thus brought about has swept those 
hedges away from the soldier. A man must stand or 
fall upon the foundations he has built, sustained by how- 
ever much spiritual backbone he may have acquired. 


The chaplain can be of help but if when those non- 
spiritual and non-moral hedges disappear we find noth- 
ing there, well, there isn’t much the best of chaplains 
can do. 

Abstinence from sin because of a lack of opportunity 
or favorable circumstance is not evidence of moral 
stamina. I have seen too many men meet the test and 
come through with flying colors, standing firm on the 
rock of their moral convictions, to accept the easy “out” 
that the conditions spoken of are the result of a few 
months of combat. It lies far deeper than that. 

“For the time is come that judgment must begin at 
the House of God.” I Peter 4:17. 


It is easy to blame the war, the army, foreign in- 
fluences, etc., and there is little doubt that they have 
had their influence. But we of the Church must bow 
our heads and accept our full share of the responsibility. 
The moral and spiritual state of these men provides a 
criterion whereby we may judge the value and ade- 
quacy of the work our churches have been doing for 
the children and young people during the past twenty- 
five years. I pray God that we may have wisdom to 
learn from our mistakes and build better for the future. 


KENNETH L. Ames, Chaplain. 
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Church now serving as an army chaplain in the Pacific 
area. 





We are glad to report that CHRISTIANITY AND 
Crisis has had the largest net increase in its cir- 
culation during the past year since its inception—a 
total of 1,500. New subscriptions are coming to us 
at the present at the rate of nearly 100 weekly. 

Will subscribers who desire the paper to be sent 
to their summer address ‘please give us a month’s 
notice and send both the old and the new address 
on a postal card. 
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